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an ' impersonal immortality'; and this because you make
separateness and egoism essential constituents of the 'I,'
which they are not; being indeed its limitations.

" We conceive separatism as the condition of love.
But look closer and you will see it is just what love
kicks against. What it wants is fulness and inclusion ;
not exclusion. Nettleship's Remains first woke me to
that.

" When the split portions of a personality are reunited
the l r of both persists, and not a third */' which is
their sum. It is only what happens every time I remem-
ber some forgotten tract of my past experience. It is a
screen, like oblivion, that divides rne from what seems to
me now as the experience of others ; and so on and so on."

Father Tyrrell felt no attraction towards the pseudo-
Orientalism of some Europeans ; but for the true East
he had the respectful veneration of one who knows
that if age be less nimble and progressive than youth,
it is also wiser; that it has lived through some of the
fallacies, outworn some of the illusions on which youth
is yet feeding. It may be that East and West have but
laid hold of different sides of the same problem ; and
it may also be that neither can solve it without the other.
There are elements in the following essays which would
probably appeal to the self-detached spirit of Eastern
mysticism; though, indeed, a certain self-detachment
is a characteristic of all true mysticism.

Among the essays of the First Part one or two only
have already made their appearance elsewhere. Of
one in particular it must be admitted that it is not
quite in its right place in this volume; yet the occa-
sion was too favourable to omit its insertion. I refer
to the article "A Perverted Devotion," which played